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CHAPTER I . . ■ ' \ 

' - ^ THE PROBLEM . . ' . - ' ' ' ' 

Bac J ^ro/ind ofjthe Problem " - x 

• It has long been recognized that wbrds constitute 
only one. important factor in ' comprehending what is read. 
There is the recognition that the complexity of wra*tten * 
language, was affected by factors such as kngwlfed-ge oi sight 
words, the number of hard wards, :and the length of' a given 
sentence. Formulas for determining readability, for, in- 
stance, rely on one or more of the following elements: • 
some simple or comple'x rrrea^ure of vocabularjr^ sentence 
leng^th, number- of preppsitiorral phrases,, number of affixes, 
and number of syllabTes per hundred word^. 

More rfecently, liowevef, , attention . has been directed 
to the patterns in a written sentence and the order in 
which words appear.' By varying the word order syntax, 
,the complexity of a given sentence can be manipulated. For 
example, the sentence ,'*"MQther gave the baby the bottle/' 
has a smaller total number of words* than, the sentence, ^ "The 
bottle was given to the baby- by^ Mother;"; and the. former, 
sentence mighlf be /Jetermined' to be easier to re^d tjian the 
latter based on sentence length; \Jn addition, word order 
comes into play. Miller (1962) found that passive and 



n-egalive se^itences took longer to. process, than ^actdVe. se'n- 
tences. So e^en though the surface structures are similat 
and the sentences have been generated from a single 'fe6rnel\ 
sentence, the,, sentence with passive ,c6nstrupt ion h-as - . ^ 
greater syntactic dif f iculty * f or the readejr: |. ' \ • 

•The bas;Lc pieaning beaY^ng^ unit of written English, 

* ' • ' ' • . ' ! 

the sentence, is present in all re^di^g mat'eria.ls used by * 

children. ' Striclciand (1962) founds that ^certain s^yntactic^ 
Structures were used with greater frequency by children, 
but that the reading materialsi 'stie. examined conformed to' a, 
basic subject, verb^ object pattern aad did '%ot 'reflect the 
diverse syntactic structures in use. , 
^ Differing syntact^ic structures are a feature of 

standardized silent reading tests. Usually standardized, 
sviejnt reading tests have two parts, a vocabuj.-a^ry subtest 
and a paragraph comprehension subtest. Most paragraph com- 
•prehejnsion tests h^ve graded 'reading sel/ections which vary 
lo level of difficulty. The difficulty is controlled^ by' * 
• the v6cabula,ry, the structure of. the sentences, and by the 
concept load or content of the selections. Reading* tests 
used at intermediate, junior, and senior high school levels 
have increasing^ly comp^rej^Structures ; vocabulary ^^'d con- 
cept load ^ecome^ greater;\*and the sentences olf^gine longer 
and more cqrapl^^, "^Ps^ragraphs become longer. "With so many 
variables present, a studerit'*-s, score may reflect' a combfna- 
tion of. factors that are difficult to isolate (Marcus, 



1971).. 

These standardized' silent reading test§ have not 
measured a stiident's literal 'comprehension of senten<ies^ 
which is the basis, of .^paragraph development. ^ Recently, a 
test has' been developed tp diagnose tTiOjse elements of ^ 
syntax wi^thin a single Eqglis^h^s^ntence . Marcus (1971) 
developed 'a, test ba?Ssed on the principle of recovel'y of 
deep structure from s-(5veral sentences with similar surface 
structure. The test / ^ Test of Sentence Meaning ( AT5M ) - 
was developed using the Nelson W. Francis version of struc- 
tural grammar to isolate^types of syntactic structure and 

• . » ' * * 

using a transformative generative, theory 'of gramm'ar in de- 
veloping test items for specific skills ./^ Tefet items were 
devjLsed* by fac1?orii^ sentences /into theik underlying ker- 
nels and by comparing transfdrma^^ions witt; equivalent mean- 
ings' (MarvCuS; ' 1971, p.'51)'.« The t'est incdrporated the, 

t *■ 

structures of modification, predica'tion, complementation, 
and coordination. Marcus fojind that students in fifth 
through eighth grade 'showed lncomple*|e mastery of thf^se^ ^ 
structures, but an increasing ability to demonstrate mas- 
tery over the grades. Tlje reliability coefficients for 
ATSM ranged fr6m ^95 for grade' five to .89 for grade eight, 
iqdipating' consistency in difficulty commensurate with 
grade levels. 

This stu*dy used^MarciTs* test to diagnose the syn- 
tactic competence of seventh and eighth grade^'poor readers. 

9' . 



statement of the Problem 
The - present^ st-udy was undertaken to discover if in- 
struction in s^yntactic structures as diagnosed by ATSM will 

result in increased mastery of these structures and- in- 

' • 'A • ' 

(greased reading perf qripance "of seventh and eighth grade 

students. . The study investigated the , following hypothesjes : * 
Hypothesis 1 : there are tio significant ^differences 
in reading p'erformance between the experimental group 

' ' and control group as determined by the Metropolitan 
Achiey.emeHt Test (MAT). . "> ' , ' 

Hypothesis 2 : There 9.1-e no significant differences . 
between the control group and the experimental group ^ 

in syntactic "structures as measured by ATSM . 

I,' • ' 

. ' ImpQrtance of the Study ^ 

»■ - ■ , •' • 

TaKahashi (1975) found that compreh'ension of syntax- 

is a- factor in the ^poor comprehension of slow readers. Im- 

licatibns^ for th.e teachin-g of reading are numerous if in- 

termediate grade students can demonstrate increased reading 

comprehensicvi after receiving instruction m recognizing ^ 

andi assimilating syntactic structures, Strickland (1962) 

found ! that.,syntactic ^structures are introduced in t^asal 

readers without reg^ard for rein j^orcement of these struc-- ' 

Jtures through repetiti9n, \If knowledge of syntactl\c struc- 

lure3 affects com.prehension , all students should receive 

Vein for cement in th'e.se structures. Further, materials 

should be developed to supplement instfuction given from 



basal readers r^lnforcing^ the structures introduced .through 

* *• 

the grades. The scarcity of -these Triaterials suggests ^that 
this ai*fea ho-s been neglected: * , , * * 

Definition of Terras , ^ , 

Reading Achievement - ' . 

Readinc: achievement * was determined by'^ using the* raw • 

scores obtained on the Total Reading subtest of the MAT , 

This test -is administered to all students in the school 

district us^d for the study. An alternate form of this » 

• " '^t • • • * . ' 

test was used f or, the -postt est . ' 

Intelligence ' / ; ■ 

Intelligence refers to the cha^-acterist ics nieasured * 
by the Lorgy^horndike Abilities Test. It ^ya^ administered 
^to all pupils iri the sixth gr^,de in the, district use(J in % 
this study- Records indicating the span. of intelligence 
(average, above average ,* below average) were available in 
t^he permanent record folders of the subjeq^s. 

Syntactic St ructures < 

— ' — ^ *«• . • ♦ 

Syntactic structures refers to those 'devices and 
pattern^s within language which are combined 'into larger 
structur.es giving meanirlg - to .a senten^ce. . A table showing 
examples of the four tyi5es^ of English syntactic s.tructure 
as classified by Frances ( L958 > appears in Appendix A. 



Syntactic Training , . ' / " * / . 

, following suggestions ,macie , by Fagan (1971), teacher- 
made materials were developed for , classroom use. Samp.les 
of these 'materials appear in Appendix B., ' 

\ 

'' , Limitations of the Study • - 

The tf^clusions i5)f this study arfe limited by the . 
population involved and by the measuring^ devices used . The 
population consisted of students in an upper grade 'sctiool 
in a suburban middle- to upper-middle class scfio61- district 
composed mainly ©f white students with average intelli- .f 

gence. • " . ^ . 

^ ATSM , 6ne of the measuring devices used, does not 
cover all possible syntactic structures or titeir conibina- 
tions/ ^Takahashi (1975) found ATSM to be long^STlTr f rus- 
trat'ing\for slow readers. 

The MAT, is a Standardized test designed tx) mea&ure 
differences over a long ^period of time. This" study meas- 
ured six month's growth. ' , 

« • 

Overview of' the Study ' * i 

The following chapters include a review of the lit- 
erature which places transformational grammar and the con--- 
cep^-of deep structure intp the current ^perspective of ^ 
syntax and reading comprehension, readability and reading 
c^orhjjrehension , transformations and reading comp^rehension , 
and improvement Itn performance over age and grade. Chapter 

' 12 . . ■ ■ . ■ 



7 



III defines the population, discusses the selection of the 

• * 

tests used, and describes the design of the study. Chapte 

IV p;resents data and discusses them in relation to the lit 
erature- that, has been reviewed. The final chapter (V) is 
summary and gives suggestions for further research. 
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CHAPTER II ^ 

/ 

REVIEW OE THE LITERATURE . 



This thesis deals primarily with the effect 'of 
syntactic instruction upon reading comprehension. The 
approach to syntax is rooted in the branch of linguistics 
called transformational grammar. The term l^inguistics 
refers to the scientific study of grammar, and the trans- 
format ionalists are concerned with the theory of language. 
Unlike 18th century grammarians who fojrmulated prescjript?4ve 
rules for grammar that dictated usage to'be followed by-^' 
speaker. and writer ^like, structural grammarians of our 
century souglit'to describe language in^ terms free of human 
error and subjective' ju^ments. The airff was tp make the 
study 'Of language as 6bjective as the study of physics or 
chemistry, Structuralists sought to describe ho\v language 
*'is". while transformationalists sought to describe how lan- 
guage ''operates.** In e-ther wof ds , fhe difference between 
states and opersLtions underlies the focus of ' transf orma- 
tionalists and all other linguists (Thomas, 1965). ^ . 

. A' transformational grammar seeks to describe the ^ 
operations of language. The term "transformational*' is an 
abbreviation of the term transformational generative grat^- 
ma^^. Briefly, a generative grammar is one with a finite 

1.4 / " ' 

8 




number of symbols comb 
'•No speaker of English, 
sible English sentence 
of understanding comp 
before. Sentences are gp^er^e 
utilizing an in 



trans- 
ts that 



tion of the gra 

formation is^a 

6ccurxin English sentences . 

An example of the complexity of language frequently 

used by Chomsky follows" (Thomas , 1965): 

Se;itence 1.1. I e?£pe'c-^ed the dofctof to. examine JOhn. 
Sentence 1.2 I persuade4 the docto*r to examineN John . 

On the surface; fhese sentences have similarities; but ii 

changed to the passive voice, they are obviously different-: 

Sentence 1.1a I expected 'John to be examined by the* ' 

doctor . . ' ' 

Sentence 1. 2a I persuaded John to be examined by the 

doctor. 

AltJbough the original sentences appear to be. similar, ma- 
ture i;iative speakers of EngljcSh are aware of a difference 

• )k * 

in meaning between the apparent Surface structure and the 
»»■ 

meaning conveyed in the base or underlying structure called 
deep structure. 

Deep structure is a component in a three eleme'nt 
grammar according ^to Chomsky (1957). This grammar consists 
of (a) a deep (or underlying or base) structure component 
which^ produces the -set of deep structures (and this is 



• 10 . , . 

.< . • • - , . 

essentially a phrase-st'ructure grammar); (b) a set of 
tranbformations which operate on the deep structure; (c) 
thQ set of surface structures which are the result of the * 
transformation. Each sentence has a deep structure com- 
ponent and each also has a surface structure which is the 
result of the transformation acting on the deep structure 
(Dale,, 1972, p. 22). . 

The deep structure of a sentence a part of the 
semantic system of language. It conveys the essential 
meaning of a sentence while the surface structure is the 
form in which a particular sentence appears. The surface 
structure is a phonological system of which syntax, stress 
and intonation are parts. Simplified, a transformational 
grammar would flow: , deep structure/meaning tnansforma- 
ti'on feurface structure/form; and conversely, the flow 
would be: surface structure/ form transformation deep 
structure/meaning. / • , ' 

The Relationship of Surface Structure / 
Syntax to Reading Comp^ehensiba 

Of necessity, all speakers of English employ ,syntax 
* ■* 

in both oral and written forms. Without syntax, meaning 
becomes garbled., A relationship between the structure of 
oral language and reading ability \yas found by Strickland 
(1962). Children in grades two through six who were' good 
oral and silent -readers used sentences of greater length. 
They atso made use of moveables a-nd subordination and used 

i - ^ • •- V 
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more linguistic patterns.' Furthcjr, 'Strickland's stu(:ly 
Showed that the oral patterns most frequently used by, chil- 
dren .di fje^^^l from the patterns found on the^sample of 
pages taKen from reading texts. The syntactic ' structures 
chLldi^en 'used most frequently^ were not t>h^ syntactic struc- 
Xwrj^"^ foviVl in reading texts. 

Usilg this data, Ruddeli (1965) wrote six reading 
passages utili^ng patterns of language structure in the. 

Si 

same proper tiojial frequency in which they occjarred in the 
oral language of fourth grade children. Cloze comprehen- 
sion tests "wjere constructed for ^ach passage. Reading com- 
prehension scores on materials utili,2ing high frequency 
patterns of otal languag^ structure wer;e significantly 
"greater than comprehension* scores *dn materials using low s 
frequency patterns^ . Ruddeli 's use. of a cloze procedure to 
measure comprehension. may 'have affected his results, since 
deletion of words in unfamiliar low f req\iency .patterj^s may 
complicate the readying task, . » . . 

^Subsecjuently., Tatham (1968) investigated the effect, 
o'f using multiple choice questions^ rather than a cli?ze pro- 
cedure to measu^rB-<5omprehension of high and low freqijency 
patterns. Comprehension scores of the fourth graders used 
in the studyWere higher on materials written with fre- 
quently used pafcternyfe than on materials written with low 
•frequency oral patterns. In a second study usihg* second 
and four-th graders, Tatham (1970) measured comprehension by 
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asking cl|il^ren to read a sentence and draw a line to one 
of three si-milar pictures which best matched sentence mean- 
ing. Again, mor-e children obtained higher comprehension 
scores on test material written with* pat terns that occur 
frequently in children's oral ' language than with test mate- 
ri/al written- with patterns that appear infrequently. 
Fourth gra^ders performed better than second graders on both 
tests. 

Moving from oral language patterns tested using 

written materials to written languag-e patterns tested usiAg 

writte^material , it appears* that knowledge of written s;^n- 

tactic patterns seems to af feet comprehension. BOrmuthy 

(1970) found that linguist ic "structulre i? relajted' tq CQm'- 

prehension difficulty. Ih an attempt to identify ^l^i:|:ls 

employed i*n comprehending information "signalled by syntactic 

structure, ,25 of^ 52 types Ot sentence structure TU<Jged most 

difficult were selected for testing. Two sent^ces con- 

taining each structure were written and then embedded into 

• t ' 

its own 'paragraph. Then foj^r typjes of quest;ionfe--rote , ^ 
transform/semant ic,^ and compound — were ^sked o|£ fourth 
grade children. Large proportions of the chiljdren 5vere un- 



able to demonstrate a comprehension • of basic -structures by 
which information is signaled. 

Repeated exposure to grammatical mean 
strengthen' comprehension. Carroll (1970) te^t|ed third, 
sixth, and ninth graders for thfeir knowledge |o|f less 



ng appears to 
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irDciuent lirammatical usa^e oL wordb chat are used in more 

than one function, Subjecji^. \\i)re asked to paraphrase an 

underlined word' in one test to determine the correctness 

of usage (^f word with high, low, or. anomalous usage. For 

90'; of the words, difficulty was'^^in comprehending the less 

frequently used grammatical meani^ng. 

Since school children tend to be grouped by age and 

interact to„a greater extent with their peers than with 

older or younger children, and if repeated .exposure to cer- 
i 

tain grammatical forms makes them easier to read, then lan- 
guage patterns of a grade level should be self-reinforcing 
prQducing differing' levels' bf comprehension, ,Smith^( 1970) 
used patterns Df written language produced by children at, 
grades four, eight, and twelve and thos6 of skilled adu^^ts. 
Eleventh graders had the most dif f iculty • with, fourth grade 

writ-ing of all the passages they read;' wh4Ie- stude^nts Xn 

* 

grades four, five, and six founcj fourth grade passages 
easiest to read. Students in grades eight through twelve 
found it was easier tptread eight-h grade writing than either, 
fourth grade writing ^or writing by twelfth, graders of 
skilled adults. The research showed that 'simpler ^ntax 
did decrease the numb.er of correct responses by older stu- ^ 
dents. Extreme ..SimpLicity o^ expression (sy.nt^x) cannot be . 
considered an asset in mater ials. written for older ^stu- 
dents. One possibl? explanation is- that, older students do 
not speak or encounter such simple sentences and that they 
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mivKt aiter normal linguistic processing to do so (Smith, 
1972). . 

Readability and Rea^ding Compr-ehension 
Some recent studies (Pearson, 1975; Smith, 1972) 
have questioned the efficacy of readability formulas. - ^ 

TfiVee types of factors consistently appear ip- formulas. , 
First, almost all have some measiiire of word difficulty. 
Second, .about 60^0 of the' formula^ lise some measure of senv- 
tence length. Third, ^bout 30% use some measure of sen- * 
tence complexity (Klare, 1963)'. *It is implied that alter-t- 
ing pjie or more of the factors ^vill reduce the difficulty 
people experience in 'answering questions about the mate- 
rial. 9ften, mean sentence length is reduced by inserting 
two-word sentences or by simplifying sentence structure. ^ 
'por example, hi^h interest-low vocabulary books written for < 
use with older* poor readers employs this device. Smith 
( 1972) • argues that 'these bo^fcacshauld employ syntax about 



equal to the language of the student for whom the selection 
is intended. ^ ' • j . \ 

' Pearson (1975) formulated this practical ques*tion 
for \v4s^^sU^ ^ "If you have a concept you want to communi- ^ 
cate what syntactic form should you use to ma.ximize compre- 
hensiorf?" He reviewed '-nine studies, one group of four with 
seDtence length as the dependent variable, a group of two 
with high/low vocabulary as the dependent variable, and one 
group of three with high/low readability as the dependent 
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\ariable. All studies vvcv^e pUblishod befor^e the^ 1957 pub- 

I'iciKion of , Noam Chomsky's Sy ntactic Structures and yielded 

' mdotVriTii nate 'or no difference findings. Pearson was un- 

. • « , ^ * 

• • £ . * 

able to find a study, ^^mploying a* design to measure the 'ef- 
I'c'Cts oP any factor or the effpcts^of their int6faction. 

Pearson's theoretical base was a model bf deep «- 
siru(*ture which co-varies wit'h a readability mod^el in com- 
parison with the.^(j^unk model, conceptual abstraction. 
. Bri(*fly, the chunk model hypothesizes^ that verbal data Is ~ 
processed ^in "semantic chunks" rather' than in atomistic 
deep structure components. He conducted three 'sepiirate 
experiments using 64, thiiVl and fourth^ graders . ^ Experiment 
1 examined causal and adjectival relations. '"^Experim^nt 2 
^ . examined children's preference for various syntactic repre- 
sentations of an idea. Experiment ^ examined childr'^n's 
recall of causal relations. Criterion for materials w'as I 

0 

1 - that they be similar to written discourse enciountered in - 
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trade and text, bookfe. 

• Results of experiment 1 showed that every subject re- 
sponded correctly to every form„and no suppprt^^^foi^ 
theoretical position was shown. 

In experiment 2, children were asked to rank the 
.form considered best, .earliest, and clearest an 1, 2, 3 
order and for the worst, hardest, and least clear a rank 
of 4. Students selected the more cdhesive more heavily 
embedded forms giving support to \he .chunk model . 
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. Experiment 3 is similar to Midler's (1962) testing? 
with college students. Students were asked to road, a sen- 
teni;e and to rernomber it for purposes of recall. Pearson 
f inds'support for the .chunk model unlike Miller who finds 
support for deep ^strudture. Pearson's findings are tem- 
j)ered by. the , small sample used^(N - 8). His findings sup- 
port an easing of concern for. sentence lenj^th and complex- 
ity in the middle grades. .Medium to high achieving cjhil- 
dren us^^d in his study seem not only to be able^ to handle 
complexity but to acts^ally .prefer it. This is in agreement 
with an earlier stu'hy by Nurss (1966) who found that great- 
er structural deji^th made'oral reading more di¥f icult but * 
not silent reading according to the resuTts of the picture 
comprehension test. , ' ^ ■» 

Readability of a passage may also be affected by. the 

use of various conjunctions. Stoodt (1970), after testing 

f 

fourth graders for comprehension pf conjunctions with a • 
cloze and a multiple choice test, fpund that there was^a 
significant relationship batw^een understanding conjunctions 
and residing copiprehension . 

Transformations and Reading Comprehension - • ^ 
Generally, .the presertce and diffij^ulty of transfor- 
mations in a sentence affects the difficulty of a sentence. 
To 're.view, a transformation is a rule which rearranges 
various "elements that occur in English se^itencos (Thomas, 
1965). Examples of transformations based on the kernel 
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s(>nt:encc "Bil,l hit the ball" arev passive, *'The 'ball was 
hit by Bill" 7 '^lo^^at i \o , "Bill did n^t hit the ball*'; pas- 
sive negative-, "The ball v.as not hit by BifT' ; inter,i;ofea-. 
tive forms, "Did Bill hit the ball?". "WUat did Bill hit?" 
"Who hit. the ball?" and so o,n. Interrogative forms are 
usually referred to as "wh" transformations (Miller, 1962). 

In order to study transformations experimentally,- 
Miller (1962) usT?d 18 kernel sentences and measured the 
tirrre required'to recognize,. Analyze , and transforrti the san- 
tences. His assumption was that the more complicated^ ^ gram- 
mat i^cal transferma^tiqn is, the ionger it >ill take people 
to- perfornj it . -^'The^ata indicat-e that - negativ^^/r^slorms 
are performed more quickly than passive tran'sf^oi^msi and that 
passive negative transforms require the most time. 

Another method of studj/ing transformations was -.de- 
vised by Mehler (1963). Using eight sentences — one a ker- 
nel sentence, one negative, one passive, one query, one 

passive negative, one negative query, one passive query, 

•ft 

and one passive negative query— subjects were asked to 
learn the sentences then to write them out w6rd for word. 
Subjects were given five trials and sentence order was 
scrambled each time. Subjects made three main classes of 
errors: omission, syntactic, and errors including confusing 
sentences and using extraneous words.' The bulk of . errors 
made were syntactic. Subjects recalled the sentence but 
the syntactic form was' altered. The errors people made 

23 
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could be derivod from the correct s.entence by omitting or 

applying syntactic t.ranaformations. Th^ concept of deep 

structure -is supported since the general meaning of a mes- 

sage is easier to recall than its exact wording. 

in four experimen'ts, Coleman -^1^964) compared the 

comprehensibrlity of different grammatical transformations 

of a passi^ge. In t\\o experiments, difficvj/lt 'prose was sim- 

plified by transforming, nominalizat ions , adject ivatiza- 

tlons,»and passives to their active-verb transform?. In 

the other two, nominalizat ions alone wereVcompared *to 

ac-tive-verb transforms. 'Forty-eight collegX^studen ts were 

rested using multiple choice questions. When the mean 

» 

questions were corrected for guessing, the means were 5.38 
for the. simplified versions and 4.29 for the originals with 
a magnitude of improvement -of 25,2%, 

Gough (1965^ tested subject *s abilit/^to verify 
statements madey about pictures placed in front of them. He 
vjpund that a^s.the number of transformations for a form in- 
creased', sub jects took longer to verify the statement. 

The findings of Fagan /1971) seem to indicate tha>t 
the presence of deletion and the embedding transformations 

• ( • ■ • • 

tended to make sentences difficult for children to read. 
The purpose of his study -was to determine if reading com- 
prehehsion of grades four, five, and six pupils was af- 
fected by tbe number or types of transformations in pas- 
sages they read. The number of transformations per 
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sontonco. rangocl from, zero to 27. pass^iges were tested 

.by the clqze lochniqut? and Here scored nising three jlil- 

Ver^-Rt methods. His findings that the number .of transfor- 

matimis within a sentence did .not seem to a-f feet the com- 

f 

prehension difficulty of that sentence did n^t agree yith ^ 



previous researchers . 

) An initial liat of 27 types of grammatical .struc- 
tures was compiled by Marcus (1971)\ The list , was reduced 
to '17 structures .ancf was used to develop a test for the 
purpose of diagnosing' spe'cific difficulties with basic- syn- 
tactic structure. transi ortnational theory pf grammer was 
used in developing test items by factoring sentences into 
their underlying kernels and by comparing transforn^^t ions' 
with ^uivalent meanings. Marcus fjbund that an interrup- 
tion of the subj^ct-verb-clause sequence by a relative 
clause in complex sentences caused more difficulty than if- 
a clause did not. interrupt the sentence. Students tested 
wer^ in grades five through grade eight. Some students 
showed* a lack of understanding of semantic and syntactic 
vmeaning of function words, and some did not^ distinguish be- 
tween denotated literal meanings and implied meanings. One 
hundred and two questions comprise this test which was a 
multiple choice format based on paraphrase. The test, A ^ 
Test of Sentence Meaning , was used in this study, but was 
split ip tialf into an odd numbered 51«-item pretest and an 
even numbered 5l'-item posttest. 
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Takahashi (-'1975) used Marcus' tfest, A Test of Sen - 
tence Meaning , to compare the. performance of ;idnth grade 
slow readers to ninth grade good ^readers Q,nd sixth gracje 
readers on»a tesi of syntactic comprehension. Data indi- 
cates that comprehension, of syntax is a' factor in the re-- 
, tardod comprehension of sjow readers. No ^oup in the 

"entirely mastered the syn1:actic structures involved, 
le areas of greatest dif f iculty ^were -iri interruption of 
subject-verb sequence , 'projieun reference, deletiohs, em- 
bedding, \and conjunctions. Fagan (1971) found similar 

4 • 

areas of difficulty. * ' 



Improvement in Performance Over 
• ^ge and Grade ' 

In^neral, older children demonstrate^greater syn- 
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tactic ability than younger chijj^dren. Tal^ahkshi (1975), 
in comparing good ninth grade readers with good sixth grade 
readers, found evidence that comprehension of syntactic 
structures increases over the gi'ades'. Marcus (1971) found 
that students did better in each higher grade from fifth to 
eighth grade even though time was unlimited, the structures 
"basic" ones, and word knowledge controlletl. The average 
number of correct items for fifth grade was 60 while the 
average number for eighth grade was 81. 

Older students in Smithes (1970) study' read con-- 
sistentiy better than fourth, fifth, and sixth grades on 
all levels of writing. In Carroll's (1970) studv using 

9 
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third, sixth, and ninth* ^ra^os, ^^ac:h succeeding grade did 
bett(M^ than tl^e preceding one. Tachailv (1970) loujid that 
fourth graders outperformed second graders on both fre- 
quently used and 'infrequently used syntactic stV«ctures. <3^ 

' Although Fagan (1971) used subjects in the. fourth, 
fifth, and sixth gradeJs, there is no mention of improvement 
due to 8ig&, • Similarly, Pearson (1975) — who used third and 
fourth graders — does not ^mention improvement with age. All 
other studies cited used a single grade level of subjects. 

Sumniary 

In this chapter, 'a brief introduction to traa$iorma- ' 
'tional grammar" an(i the concept of deep and surface struc- 
ture was giv^n. A brief review of the various categories ^ 
follows. ^ ^ 

1, There apparently is a relationship between sur- 
' face structure/syntax and reading comprehension. Strickland 
(1962) found that reading scores on materials using high 
frequency oi:al patterns were significantly greater than 
Scores using low frequen'cy oral patterns. Ruddell (1.965) 
andiratham (1968) agree with this. Bormuth '( 1970) foiinct 
that knowledge of written syntactic patterns seems to af*-^ 
feet comprehension, and Smith (1970) found that simpler 
syntax was .more diff i«cult^f or older students to comprehend r 
than writing produced by a peer group. (^^rroll (1970) 
found that repeated exposure to grammatical meaiving apgears 
to strengthen comprehension. ^ . 
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■ 2. Recent studies have questioned the effica<5y of 

readability formulias. Smith (1972) argues that the high 

interclsi-.lou vocabulary books for oMer poor readers should 

employ syntax about equal to the oral language -of the stu- 
X 

dent for whom it is written. Pearson (1975) asked, ''tt' yo\i' 
have a concept you want to communicate what syntactic form 
\ sho\ard be used ^o maximize comprehension?" His findings 
supiH>rt an easing of concern for. Sentence length and com- 
plexity in the middle grades. Children used in his^ study 
were able to handle complexity and seemed to prefer it. 4 
This agrees with an earlier study by Nurss (1966). Al- 
though classes of words are not a part oS readability for- 
mulas, Stoodt (1970) found a significant relationship be- 
tween understanding* conjunctions and reading comprehension* 
3. Generally, the presence and difficulty of trans- 
formations in a sentence affects the difficulty of a sen- 
tence (Coleman, 1964;'Fagan, 1971; Gough , 1965; Marcus, 
1971; Miller, 1962). Takahashi (197^5) found that compre- 
hension of syntax is a factor in the retarded comprehension 
of slqg^ readers . ^ ^ 

' * 4. Older children demonstrate greater syntactic 

t 

ability than younger children (Carroll, 1970; Marcus, 1971; 
Smith, 1970; Takahashi, 1975; Tatham^ 1970). 
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CHAPTER III I 
PROCEDURE • , 

This chapter t^'i'll describe the design of the study,--' ^ 

f * V * i 

define the population used in. the study, discuss the selec-/ ^ 
tion and construction of the tests used, and list the sug- 
gestions of Fagan (1971) used in the development of materi- 
als for training. • 

. Desigri/of the Study 



/ V 



R 

R 



X 
X 



/3 " . ^4 
R indicates. ra^i,dom assignment of pupils (in class 
'groups) to separate treatments. X is the symbol for the 
independent_ variables^: 0 symbolizes measuring or testing 
procedures. Each ho^riec^tal row refers to one^ treatment 
X group. Vertical row§ represent simultaneous cccurr.ences 
(Campbell, 1963)! The- pretest and posttest mean gain 
scores w^re used as dependent . variables . The training 
material^ were used as independent variables. A t^ test of . 
mean raw scores on the pretest and posttest was conducted 
in order to test the major , hypothesis^. The .05 level of 
confidence was used as criterion for significant differ-- 
ence. . - 
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Population 

Seventh and eighth grade students whose raw score on 
the Metropolitan Achievement' Test , Total Reading subtest, 
Intermediate form G and Advanced form F was between 21 and 
56 were used for this study. (A raw score of 21 is equiva- 
lent to 3.5 in grade equivalents and a raw score of 56 is 
equivalent to 5.8 in grade equivalents.) These 46 students 
read at a level two years below their grade placement 'and 
are considered poor readers. All were assigned to Remedial 
Reading for -small group instruction. All have average in- 
telligence. . ' * ' 

The population of Freehold Township School District 
^rom' which these subjects were chosen is predominately 
white (07.3%), middle class, and suburban. The subjects 
^attend an upper grade school (grades six through eight) 
that was built., 12 years ago. Total population of the town- 
ship is 13,185 with 3,407 households (Monmouth County Plan- 
ning Board, 1972). The median age of residents is 25.9 and 
34.1% of the population is of school age, from 5 to 19 
years. Sixty-seven percent of towns^p residents are high 
schooL graduates, and 3-3% of residents havB incomes below 
the poverty level (Monmouth County Planning Board, 1972),. 
Over 50% of the residents commute to jobs in urban ^areas. 
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Selegtion of Tests , 
Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) was the instru- 
ment chosen to measure reading leve\ in^this study because 
scores were available to the writer \Each year in May, the 
complete battery of MAT is administered to all children in 
the Freehold Township school district. The subjects of. , 
this study tookf Intermediate form G and Adv'^noed form F in 
May 1975; Ac^vanced form G was used as a posttest in 
November 1975 . 

' The Total Reading subtest of the MAT is a sum of two 

1 

scores; Word Knowledge and Reading. The Word Knowledge 
subtest consists of 50 items which measure vocabulary .rec- 
ognition without surrounding context. Three items of* this 
subtest ask for opposite meanings o.f words • The Reading 
subtest consists of seven reading selections with compre- 
hension measured by 45 questions covering four skills: 
main thought, details, inference, and meaning of words in 
context. The MAT Total Reading is not a diagno'stic instru- 
ment (Euros, 1965) although item analysis is computed for 
each student and is available to teachers in the district. 

H._A. Robinson in iiis review finds that standardiza- 
tion has been scientifically executed (Euros, ^965, p. 
797). Experimental forms^had been tried with about 27,000 
students and selection of final items was done by analysis 
of items. The test was then administered to 250,000 pu- 
pils. , ^ V 

( 
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^ Alternate form reliability coefficient for the In- 

termediate form G Total Reading subtest is .96, Far the 
Advanced form F Total Reading subtest, the coefficient is 
,97. 

The standard error of measuremeijt for the Interme- 
diate form G Total Reading subtest in terms of raw score is 
3.7. For the Advanced form F Total Reading subtest, the 
standard error of measurement in raw score is 3,5, 



Generally, H. A, Robinson finds this test to be one 
of the best Survey tests of reading achievement. ^"It has - 
been carefully planned, tested and \flll produced'*!^ (Euros , * 
1965, p. 798). One criticism of the test is that it does 
not appear to discriminate well among those students read- 
ing at nintU grade level or atjove. In the pt;esent study, 
^ this is not applicable /since the subjects are not students 
raiding at ninth grade level • ' 

A Test Sentence Meaning ( ATSM ) was the other 
measuring instrument used in this study. Syntactic cate- 
gories for this test were selected by Marcus as described 
\ * 

by Nelson Francis, ^a structural linguist. .Four Cate- 
gories ofy syntactic structures by means of which* granimati-" 
qal meaning is indicated follojv: » 

a, Strucjbures of modification consist of two imme- 
diate constituents, a head and a modifier > 

b. Structures of predication consist of two . imme- 
diate cotistituents a subject and a predicate. 

Structures of complementation cori§ists of two 
immediate constituents, a verbal^ element and a 
teomplemfent > 

. '32 ■ . ' ' 
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(\. Strucyures of coordination have two or more im- 
mediate c'onst ituents , which are 'syntactically 
-equivalent units join.ed in^ a structure which 
'functions as a sin^'le unit. (Marcus, 1,971, pp» 
•49-50) , 

Irr addition to the Francis classification of the 
grammatical structure of English, Marcus usfed a transfori|a- 

tional li^enerative theorv of grammar to • develop test items 

V) '^^^ r> ^ - 

folAspecific skills. Test items were culled after factor- 
ing the -sentences into kernels and comparing them with 
equivalent sentence meanings ^Marcus , 1971, p. 51)'. 

Vocabulary was contrq^lled by^using words from the 
word list of Dale, Thorndike andVLorge, and Rinsland. 
Lexical! j^content and internal punctuation were controlled. 

Within the four structure framework try Francis, 17 
structures were selected which were adaptable to a multiple 
choice forfriat. These structures appear* in Appendix A. 

The format of test items was^ based on the ability to 
discriminate between structures that had the same or dif- 
ferent meanings. . Four formats wire chosen requiring a stu- 
dent to^ differentiate between (1) equivalent, meaning and 
(2) differerit meaning. Format 3 asked the student t6 find 
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two sentences that said something true about a lead sen- 

; > 

li-ence- This required the ability <to analyze a structure, 
into kernel sentences. Format 4 required that kernel sen- 
tences be chosen that gave the equivalent meaning of a lead 
sentence. 

Content validity was established by asking three 
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linguists to iiidependently • evaluate the test items. After 
evaluation, 19 items were revised and none were omitted. 

One hundred and two items are divided into three 
subtests for purposes of administration. Marcus adminis- 
tei^ed the test to -^187 boys and girls in grades five, six, 
seven, and eight from both disadvantaged and middle class 
schools. Using the Kuder Richardson Formula 20, reliabi/1- 
ity coefficients were (Computed i '"""t^K^y ranged from .95 for 
fifth grade to .89 for eighth grade. For purposes of this 
study, the' test was split in two tests--one composed of the 
odd-numbered questions and one composed of the even-num- 
bered questions. Each test had 51 items. The reliability 
of each half was measured 'using rational equivalence 
(Garrett, 1970). The half which represented the pretest 
measured .74. The half which represented the posttesi, 
measured .88. This is considered adequate because^Jarrett 
points out that rational equivalence is superior to the 
split half method in -that it tend? to^^ underestimate .^he 
reliability coefficient as found by .the split half method. 

ATSM was used by Takahashir iC'l975 ) to measure the 
syntactic Comprehension of good and^poor ninth grade read- 
ers and sixth grade .readers . Although no subj/efc^t demon^- 
strated mastery, good readers 'were able to answer .more 
items, correctly. The test was* found to be long and frus-- 
trating to complete by Takahashi^s subjects. 
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The Criterion for Intelligence 



All students in the Freehold Township .school dis-^ 
trict are administered the Lorge Thorndike Abilities Test, 
when in sixth grade. Raw scores and normative dat^ w e iy^ 
not available, Terms (average/ above average, below aver- 
age) indicating the brpad ^dtegories were found in sub- 
jects* records. \\Tien- tjiB records were studied, little dif- 
ference in intellige>i^e^as not'ed as indicated in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 



INTELLIGENCE- DATA OF PUPILS IN STUDY 
, N = 46 



„ „ - Above . Below. 

Treatment Grou^ Average ' Average. Average 

Experimental 24 - -1 , 22 . 1 ^ 

Control 22 0 20 2 . 

T' ' ' ^ 

^ Procedure 

In Septem^ber 1973, the group was randomized into^a 
contrdl group of 22 and an. experimenl^ group of 24.^ Dur- 
ing the second week of September 1975, both groups took tl 
odd-numbered ATSM. The subjects were told they had unlim- 
ited time to complete ATSM . 

Using the results of ATSM , a program of instruction 
was initiated to reinforce areas of syntactic .weakness and 
to acquaint students with the various syntactic structures 
Instruction was received during a ''Supervised Instruction*' 
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time block each dav^ for one-half hour for a total of 12 

'"J 

hours 'Efom September 1975 through November I975, ^'Super- 
vised Instjructioh'Ms an hour time^block when students re- 
ceive help from classroom teachers, remedial reading, and • 
supplemental teachers. All subjects were assigned to re- 
medial reading and received instruction in groups of six or 
less. ' The author developed materials for instruction based 
on the suggestions of Fagan ( 1971) Examples for each of 
Pagan's suggestions appear in -Appendix B. The sources for 
the training material were Gray (1957), Monroe (|1970), and 
Hand (1972). Fagan ' s- suggest ions to help buitd a pupil's 
facility with printed language follow: 

* 

Well constructed sentences may be taken from 
various writings. and divided by, the teacher into, 
kernel' sentences. The students may be asked, to 
combine the kernels to form sentences. 

2. Students may be given complex sentences and asked 
to break them down into their componettt paints a"lid 
indicate how the parts are related. 

3. Sentences which contain a number of referents may 
be given to pupils with instructions to replace.^ 
all referents. • • ^ 

4. Examples of deviant sentence structui^^s may be ^ 
taken from the children's own writings and used 
to have children suggest why they' are- deviant. 

5. P.upils may^ be given practice in eliminating all 
information in a passage except the "aore.^' 

6. Students may.be asked to list all the -clues con- 
cerning a particular ^linguistic elemerit named by 
the teacher. (p. 172) 

The control group during this period reviewed phonic 

generalrizations and syllabication and used cominercial mat'e- 

rials such as the Specific Skills series (Barnell Loft), 

SRA Laboratories and Reading for Understanding kits, and 
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Scholastic's Sprint Library. , J ^ • 

In November, both the experimental and -control group 

took the MAT, Total Reading subtest. Advanced form G. -Both 
groups took the even-numbered ATSM > 
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CHAPTER lY 

, ^ V 

FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION . * • ' 

i 

The purpose of this study was primarily to determiiie 
if* training in syntactic structures would improve reading 
performance. The . secondary purpose was to determine 
whether understanding o'^^synfactic structure by poor read- 
ers could be improved by training. Seyenth and eighth 
graders who were reading- two years 'below grade placement as 
determined by the MAT, Total Reading^ subtest, were chos^ 
as subjects. They were given the odd-niimbered ATSM inl * 
September. Subsequently, the experimental grodp receiv^ 
12 hour^ of instruction in syntactic structure' while, the 
* control group ^worked on various reading skills which overe sff 
normal part of the reading progrg-m. Following instruction, 
both groups took an alternate form of the MAT , Total Read- 
ing subtest and the even-numbered items - of ^ATSM* 

Presentation o f Data 

— ~ ^ 

' As explained earlier in tl)is Istudy, the MAT > was ad- 
mirristered to the total school population 2:% the end, of ^ 
each school year., Since subjects' of this stud/^ere in 
different grades,' they took ili'fferent fprms.of the test. . 
The present seventh graders took Intermediate form G,'and 
the present eighth graders took Advanced form F. The 



j^cores of the s<>venth grade subjects on the pretest cannot 
be compared to scores on the posttest (Advanced form G) be- 
cause the tests are dilferont. 

The mean raw scores of the eighth grade subjects in 
the experimental group can be compared since the subjects 
.took the Advanced form F as a pretest and Advanced form G 
as a posttest. The pretesj mean- raw score of 35.1 compares 

with the posttest mean raw score of 41.7. Eighth ' graders 
f 

in the control group scored similarly with a mean raw score 
of 36.4 on the pretest and a mean raw score of 42.9 on the 
posttest. When $hese scores were subjected to a test of 
significance of difference between means of two small cor- 
•related samples;.' A t test (Smith, 1974, pp. 84-88), the ex- 
perimental group 'scored at .01 level of confidence and the 
control group a:t the .02 level of -conf idence . See Table 2. 

In order to analyze results further, the subtests of 

i 

Word Knowledge and Reading were reviewed. ^ This is pre- 
sented in Table 3. Thejre was a greater gain in the area of 
Word Kaowledge. The control group had a pretest mean raw ^ 
score of 19.2 and a posttest mean raw score of 24.3 result- 
ing in a mean gain of 5.1. The experimental group's scores 
were similar. The mean- raw Qcore on the pretest was 18.8; 
awd on the posttest, .the meah raw score was 24.1 resulting 
in a mean gain of 5.3. When these scores were subjected to 
a t test (Smith, 1964, pp. 84-88), both the e-xperimental 
and contrgl groups scored at the .01 level of confidence. 
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TABLE 2 

« 

A. COMPARISON OF STANDARD DEVIATION, MEAN RAW SCORE, 
RANGE OF SCORES, AND MEAN GAIN ON THE METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST , TOTAL READING S&BTEST OF 
EIGHTH GRADE SUBJECTS 

N = 28 



Treatment 
Group 


R n n (T-p 

IV CA 11 ^ 

Of 

Scores 


Vii^ CI 11 

Raw- 
Score 


SD 


Mean 
Gain 


F 

Ratio ^ 


Expei^iniental 
N = 18 












Pretest 


22-43 


35. 1 


9. 74 


6.6 


2 . 78 . 05^ 


Posttest 


26-66 


41.7 








Control 
N = 10 












Pretest 


30-41 


-36.4 








Posttest 


25-58 


42.9 


6.55 


6.5 


2.97 .05^ 



£ 1 .05 = 2.11. 
£ .05 = 2.26. 

The Reading subtes't scores showed little increase. 
The experimental group had a mean raw score of 16.3 on the 
pretest and a mean raw?,6core of 17.7 on the posttest, a 
gain of 1.''4. The control group's mean raw score on thfe 
pretest was 17.4 and on the posttest was 18.6, a gain of 
1.2. The small differences on the Reading subtest repre- 
serjt a slight and not ^significant difference. The gains 
on the Total Reading subtest then were due for the most 
part to gains on the Word Knowledge subtest. 
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There \\ere no significant diNf ferences , noi* was there 
indication that training, caused improvement .when results on 
the posttest of the ATSM were analyzed. -ResuTts are sum- 
marized in Table, 4. Posttest-^ scores were slightly lower 
than pretest scores. However, the differences were not 
significant. It is interesting to note tha't in both groups 
one-half of the subjects scored lower on the posttest than 
on the pretest^. This is not surprising for the control 
group which exhibited a negative attitude toward^ taking an- 
other test. However, it is surprising for the experimental 
group which vocalized positive feelings and expected to do 
better after learning about and working with sentences. 

Of the 17 syntactic structures on the odd-numbered 
pretest of ATSM , the item most often answered incorrectly 
was a combination of structures. On the posttest, combina- 
tion of structure was again most often incorrect. Examples 
of the above items will be found in the discussion section. 

Discussion 

As a result of this study, the first null hypothesis 
that. there arQ no significant differences in i^^ding, per- 
folrmance between the experimental and control group as de- 
termined by the MAT , Total Reading subtest is not rejected. 

The second null hypothesis that there are no, signif- 
icant differences in syntactic understanding after' instruc- 
tion in svntacbic^ structures as measured by ATSM^ is not re- 
jected. 
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The question "Will training irv syntactic structures 

increase reading performance?" can be answered 'positively. 

The data indicate that there was a mean gain oT almost 7 

raw score points by the experimental group as measured by 

<the MAT. In grade equivalents, this is a mean gain of 5.2 

to 6.2.' The control group which received regular remedial 

reading instruction also made a gain of almost 7 raw scqre 

points, from ^.3 t6 6.2 in grade equivalents. Equal gains 

in reading performaace were made by both groups. 

t The experimental group r^eived instruction only in 

reading sentences and in sentence meaning for the 12-hour 

training period. "Therefore, it can be i,nterred for this ^ 

population that instruction in this ai'ea results in as much 

gain as ^rom usual reading instruction comprising phonics 

and syllabication reviews and use of commercial materials. 

Thus, it would be accurate t^ state t>at training in- syn- 

tactic structures appears to infirease scores on the Total 

' * * 

Readying subtest to the same degree that the more tradi- 
tional remedial reading instruction doeS. 

As originally planned, the amount of instruction 
time. was greater than. 12 hours. However, during the <:ourse 
of instruction, the students vocalized restlessness and 
frustration with working only with sentences. Questions 
such as "May we work in skiM books instead of these 'slen- 
tences?" were common'. Since the Six suggestions of Fagan 
(listed in Chapter 3) used as a skeletal lesson plan had 
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been used and reused, "training was terminated and postteSt- 
ing began after 12 hours of instruction. The attitude of 
the experimental, group was generally positive with children 
showing enthusiasm and sometimes demonstrating sudden un- 
derstanding when manipulating complex sentences. It is in- 
teresting to note that after the posttesting only two stu- 
dents inquired if they "did bette^y^' on the second test than 
on the first test, indijsating overall antipathy to tlie sub-^ 
ject matter. 

As mentioned previously, ATSM was divided into two 

tests and used for pre and posttesting. The odd-numbered . 

\ 

items comprised the pretest. The test item that "was most 
frequen<ily incorrect was the sentence: 

Almost immediately after the men' had begun their 
discussion of the student action the leader 'of "fhe 
parents, who is not a school official, -announced 
that his group would vote .for the new rule that / ' 
^had been ^ugg^ted,.by the school principals and 
teachers. ^ ♦ 

Students were asked to select two sejitences out of five 

that said something true about the lead sentence. This' 

particular sentence is a combination of structures, and 

its length might have been a. factor hindering syntactic • 

processing'f^ Visual memory may 'also have been abactor. 

During the trainiag period, similar sentences .of great 

length were manipulated by the students. The same direc-- 

tions to '^say something true" about a sentence were given. 

Students also practiced putting togeth^er true statements to 

form- sentences of great length and complexity. 
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TheTesults show a mean raw score of 25,1 for the 
experimental group and a mean raw scoVe of 24.4 for the 
control group. On the 51-item test, both groups were able 
to correctly answer les^ onferhalf the items. 

The even--numbered items were used as a pos^ttest, and 

it was administered in November 1975, The control group 

exhibited negative attitudes during the posttest, while the 

experimental group had a positive attitude ' arj^fi expected to 

do well on the t.est. The test item that was most 'f re- 

quentlv incorrect was a sentence of great length ^comprising 

j ^ t 

a combination of structures. Student? were asked to' choose 
two sentences out of five which said something true about 
this sentence: y .o ^ 

■ . . ■ ) ^ ■ 

'Students among the 35 people arrested early Monday 
for criminal action when the police broke up' a 6 hour 
meeting in the college president's offices were told 
-that they had until 4 P.M. Thursday to give their 
reasons for their action if they wanted to return to 
school, 

» » 

On the posttest, the experimental group had ^ mean 



score of 23,5 ccwrrect \tems , while the control group 
a mean raw score 22,6 correct items. The mean raw 



raw 

had a mean raw score 
score of both grpups was lower on the posttest than on the 
pretest. These differences were not significant indicating 
that training in syntactic structures did not for this 
study result in greater syntactic understanding as measured 
by ATSM . Moreover, in each group one-half of the group 
scored lower on the posttest than they di.d on the pretest, 
A difference in attitude does not adequately explain .this 
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occurrence. Perha ^js the length of time spent on instruc- 
tion was not enough for students to demonstrate mastery of 
the structures. 

Although both 'experimental and control groups showed 
significai>t differences within groups, there were no sig- 
nificant differences between groups on the posttest. The 
ex^perimental groups' mean raw* score of 41.7 compared with 
the control groups' mean raw score of 42.9, indicating no 
^significant differences between the experimental and con- 
trol groups. ^ ' 

Chapter^ IV presented data and discussed the results 
of this study. Chapter V will present a summary and give 
suggestions for further research. 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY AND SUGGESTIONS FOR ^ ' 
/ ■ FURTHER RESEARCH 

The purpose of thils study was to determine whether ' 
training in syntactic structures v/ould^ increase reading 
performance. Forty-six students in the Freehold Township 
school district reading two years below g^rade placement as 
determined by the MAT, Total Reading subtest were subjects 
of tt^s study. Twenty-four students received training in 
'syntactic structures while 22 students rec'eived remedial 
reading instruction. After 12 hours of instruction during 
six weeks, both groups were retested using an alternate 
form of the MAT . 

On the basis of this study, syntactic training ap^ 
pears to increase reading performance to the same e^^tent 
that remedial Reading techniques did. The mean raw score 
of eighth grade students in the experimental group on the 
posttest was comparable to the mean raw score of eighth 
graders in the control group. Both the experimental and 
control groups showed growth, but there were no significant 
differences between groups. A jt'test of significance for 
the differences between means was computed on the Total 
Reading subtest yielding a level of confidence greater than 
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the criterion of .05. 

When the Total Reading subtest scores were analyzed 
further by obtaining mean raw scores for the Word Knowledge 
and Reading subtest, the greatest mean gain for both exper- 
imental and control groups, was in. Word Kno\vledge (a mean 
gain of five raw score points) while the Reading ^subtest 
showed a mean gain o.f one raw score point. A jt test of the 
significance for the differences between means was computed 
for the Word- Knowledge subtest. The level of confidence 
obtained was greater than the criterion of .05. 

0 

Training in syntactic structures does i)ot appear to 
increase understanding of these structures as measured by 
ATSM in this study. Forty-s'ix students were adrpinistered 
^TSM in September 1975^ There were 51 test items and* the 
experimental group answered a mean of 25.1 correctly while 
the control group answered a mean of 24.4 test items cor- 
rectly. The most frequently incorrect item was a combina- 
tion of structures, a sentence of great length. Using the 
"most frequel^tly incorrect test items and the suggestions of 
Fagan (1971), instruction was planned and given to an ex->- 
perimental group of 24 students. In November 1975, ATSM 
(even numbered) was administered to both groups, li^he mean 
raw score on the pretest was greater than the mean raw 
score on the posttest. Of the 51 items, the experimental 
group answered a mean of 23.5 correctly while the control 



groups anfewered correctly a mean of 22.6. In addition. 
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half of t\}Q students in both experimental and control 
groups scored lower on the posttest than they had on the 
pretest. On the pOsttest, the most frequently incorrect 
sentence was (as on the pretest) a combination of struc- 
ture, a sentence of great length. Generally , ATSM* s ' func- 
tion as a diagnostic instrument is questionable. 

Suggestions for Further Research 
The present study could have been enhanced by the 
^ ^ added factor of time. Over a period of a year, if the syn- 

tactic training material were integrated with the usual re- 
medial readiag materials, two factors which hindered this 
study could have been eliminated. Students^in this study 
vocalized negative feelings^ when, confined to working solely 
with sentences. Over the period of a year, this training 

r . 

^ might be given one day a week eliminating this focus. Sec- 
ondly, a longer period of time^might work positively in 
conjunction with the MAT because it maximizes its function, 
when measuring performance over a longer period. 

Th,is study mi'g^ht be replicated using content 'mate- 
rial in the training. Material:^ gleaned for use in -the 
present study we/^ of a/'reading" focus. If content mate- 
rials had been used, the added factors of interest, appli- 
cability and immediate function e.ould have come into play. 
It is possible that transfer of training might have .been 
greater. ( 

Syntactic patterns of the various standardized 
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Reading tests einployed by the schools might be analyzed 
using Marcus' structures to categorize the patterns* Re- 
search should be done to see what patterns appear. This 
information could be used to further research and to ana- 
lyze the syntactic patterns in the^Jt^tbooks available at 
the junior high school level. A .comparison of patterns 
found in Reading tests and in textbooks would aid in crit- 
ical evaluation and selection of both textbooks and Reading 
tests. Such analyses could also g,ive teachers more in- 
sights on how to help students improve rea<;iin^ comprehen- 
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- EXAMPLES OF FOUR TYPES OF SYNTACTIC STRUCTOrE 
AS CLASSIFIED BY FRANCIS (1958) f 

f 

I 

I . Structures of Modification 

Prepositional phrase as noun, verb, or sentence 
modifier 

Complex sentence where relative clause modifies- ^ 
subject 

Complex sentence where relative clause modifies \ 
object - ^ ' 

Complex sentence where relative .clause modifies- 
object of preposition 

Complex sentence with two relative clauses 

II. Structures of Predication ^ 

Passive voice in simple ^entei:ices 

Passive voice in complex sentence where relative 

clause contains passive 
Recognition of transformations of nominalizations 

into active verbs ^ 

I 

III. Structures of Complementation 

Direct object / indirect object sequence 
Direct object /object ive complement sequence 
Subjective complement embedded 'as modifier 



\ 



IV. Structures of Coordination 



Sentence wLth coordination of phrases 
Sentence with coordination of subordinate clause^ 
Sentence with coordination , of- inc^pendent clauses 
Elliptical structures of coordination 



V. Xombina^t'ion of Structures ^ 



Included clauses as modifiers, subjects, o-r comple- 
ments 

Combinations of structures 
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GROUP ONE 

1. The Adirondack Forest Preserve? contains over ;two mil- 
lion acres. 

2. In this forest preserve. 

3. Canping is allowed fre'^ of charge. 

4. Marked by signs. 

5. These sites are easily reached. 

6; You should register with the caretaker. 

7. If you intend to** spend any time at one of them. 

8. Lake George Village is located in thi3 region. 

9. Conveniently close to many of the camp si'tes. 

10. Because of the demand. 

11. Several private companies rent equipment to campers. 

12. Fishing, swimming, and boating. 

• / 

' GROUP TWO 

1. With less than a dozen cadets. 

2. West Point was opened on July 4, 180.2. 

3. All appointmehts were then made by the President. 

4. Upon recofniftendat ion ojf the nominating authorities. 

5. Today, approocimately 2500 cadets. 

6. Some of them sons* of men who died serving in the Armed 
Forces in World War I or World W-ar II. 

7. Including many sons of members of the armed seVvices. 

8. There are also four appointed from the Republic of the 
Philippines. . , . ' 

9. Because so many applj^.. 

1^. And the requirements are so- high. 



11. The entrance exummoiions are. very diff^icult.. 

12; ^Candidaiios . bet\^een the ages of 17 and* 22. 

13. Upon gradiuit ini!: v. ith a degree of bachelor of science. 

14. He is commibsionr-d as a second lieutenant^ 

15. And must serve in the Army or the Air Force for at 
least four years. 



From Hand, J. S., Harsh. W., Ney , J.. & Folta, B. Power 
in English. River Forest, 111.: Laidlaw Bros., 1972. 



The following are original ' sen tences generated by 
subjects of this study. 

A. The small, brown squirrel scurried up the tree. 
The squirrel scurried up the tree. 

^ The squirrel was small and brown. 

B. W_e have many books in our library such as encyclopedias, 
. atlas, gazette, and most of all fiction books. 

In the library there are many books. 

In the library there are encyclopedias, atlas, gazette, 
and most of all fiction books. 

C. Our schedule for our classes at school changes every 10 
weeks. 

We have a schedule in our class. 
Our schedule changes every 10 weeks. 
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The following are workbook pages from Basic Reading 
Skills , 1970, which were used by 'the subjects in this , 
study. 



Each underlined pronoun refers to a person or thing 
named in' the sentence. Write the letter of each pronoun 
in front of the word or words for which the pronoun stands. 

1. *'Mrs. Tate, pleas^e let Ben and Carrie c6me with us to 

the movies/' said Mrs. Keys. '\\lr. Key.s and J[ will* take 
i good care of them . " 

Mr. and Mrs. Tate 

^Mrs. K^ys 

b. I 



Mr. and- Hvs^. Keys 



^- ^^^^ _Ben and Carrie 

*'Which music class is larger, yours or ours?'* the twins 
asked Wendy. 

T 

^ ' the twins' 

a. yours twins and, Wendy's 

^' ^^^^ ^Wendy's 

- » 

While Brad was holding a camera, he saw large sea 
gull land close enough for him to take a picture of ijt . 

^ the camera 



^' the sea gull 

Brad 

When Mr. Post gave the little boy a dime for a candy • 
bar, he said, 'Tush the button for the one you want." 



a. he 



candy bar 
dime 



^' ' the little boy 

^- Mr. Post 



Read each sentence and the question after it. Write 
Yes or No on tike line after the question. ^ • 

1. The boys paid no attention as the man quietly explained 
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why the paint should be stirred before it was used. 

Does this' sentence mean that the boys listened to the 
explanation quietly? . 

2. The forest ranger warned .that the \vater in the spring 

was impure . * • . - 

* ' «. ' 

Does t^jis sentence mean that 'the, water was unsafe to 

drink? J\ 



3. The plane was delayed tljree hours by bad weather on the 
east coast/ 

'Does, .this sent'ence mean that the plane was late in 
arriving? « ^ 

4. "Tim, the important thing is not how long your story ^ 
is, but how good it is," the teacher said to the stu- 
dent. 

Does this sentence mean that Tim had to write a long 
. story? 



""Two of the three sentences ii\ each bQx mean about the 
same thing. Read the Aumbered sentence. Then read sefi- - 
't^nces a and b and place a check beside the one that means 
almost the , same as the numbered sentence. , 

1; The team had two more wins under its belt after' last 
weekend . 

a. The team had two more wins on its record 

after the weekend. 



^' b. The team won two more games wearing nfew" 

belts. ./ , 

The almost extinct . pastern mountain lion continues to 
lose ground. \ \ I. • 

^, Land continues to be taken away from the' rare 

^eastern mountain lion.* 
♦ . ' * ' 

b. The almost extinct eastern mountain lion con- 
, tinues to become less common. 
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Martha watched the feathery, gray smoke drift across 
the riveV. 

a. Martha watched bits of gray smoke blow across^ 

the river. 

_V__ b. Martha watched some feathers and smoke drift 
across the river. 

In winter the mountaintops were hooded in fluffy white, 

a. In the winter the mountains wore coats with 

fluffy white hoods, 

' b. During the winter the mountaintops were 
covered with snow. 
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